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Houston ‘Integrates’ 





Small Boy Seares Officials 


By MILDRED HIRSH 
(Patriot Correspondent) 

HOUSTON, Tex. — This year 
e nation’s largest segregated 
hool system, the Houston In- 
pendent Schools “integrated.” 
That is to say, the Houston 
‘hool Board voted to “integrate” 
ter the U. S. Supreme Court 

mly denied any delay in execu- 

m of a Federal District Court 

ler to begin a grade -a- year 
in this fall. 

In practical effect, this means 
hat there are now 11 Negro 
irst graders, out of a total 
chool population of 171,778 at- 
ending formerly white schools. 
(And before any of them took 
heir seats, you would have 
hought a major catastrophe 
iad descended on the School 
Board. 

Take the case of Tyronne Ray- 
iond Day, the first Negro child 
o be admitted. 

The schools opened on a 
Wednesday, September 7, but Ty- 
ronne was not admitted until 
friday although his application 
nad been received a week before. 
[he Board president, Dr. Henry 
Petersen, explained: 

“Time will be needed to process 
applicants, since the school sys- 
tem has never been faced with 
this problem before and has little 
time to prepare for it.” 

By this time the U. S. Su- 
preme Court ruling against 
school segregation was over 
six years old; the Houston case 
had been pending four years, 
with a decree to integrate is- 
sued a year ago, and the plan 
ordered by the court when the 
board produced none of its own 
had been known for weeks. 
Finally on September 9, Ty- 

ronne made it, He was admitted, 
however gingerly, into Miss 
Syrgley’s class at Kashmere Ele- 
mentary School. Dr. John Mac- 
Farland, the superintendent rose 
to the occasion with the follow- 
ing pronouncement: 

“He entered at 9:02. 

“He is in Miss Marie Syrgley’s 
class. 

“He applied for 
September 2. 


entrance on 


“Last year he attended San- 
derson School Kindergarten. 


“He has the approved transfer 
application and fulfills the admis- 
sion requirements to the first 
grade.” 

To many Houstonians who read 
this announcement in the paper, 
the words seemed to cover the 
real meaning. To them the story 
seemed to read: 

“From the minute he entered 
Miss Syrgley’s class, at 9:02, we 
held our breath. 

“For the past week, since re- 
ceiving his application, we had 
been looking for loopholes, but 
there were none. 

“He even had a transfer from 
the Sanderson Kindergarten. 


“We are not letting just ANY- 
BODY into our schools, but we 
could not keep Tyronne Raymond 
Day out of them.” 

Dr. MacFarland, commenting 
further, continued: “His teach- 
er, Miss Srygley, was employed 
in January, 1955. She taught 
the fourth grade at Travis 
School for a year and a half. 

(Continued on Page 4) 





By JAMES A. DOMBROWSKI 





TYRONNE DAY, accompanied by 
his father, starts to school. 


Review of 
the Month 





Sit-In Demonstrations 
Stir Atlanta and U. 8. 


A massive sit-in and picketing drive at Atlanta variety and depart- 


ment stores brought quick results. 


Several hundred students par- 


ticipated; nearly 60 were jailed and refused bond; with them was Dr. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Mayor Hartsfield stepped in, got the charges dropped, promised 


negotiation with store owners. 


A 30-day truce was set. 


Atlanta stu- 


dents request sympathizers to write commendation to the mayor, 


urging him to “make true the truce” 


eating facilities. 


by bringing about integration of 


Meantime, Georgia state authorities put Dr. King in jail and 
prison on a minor traffic charge, but national and international pro- 


tests forced them to free him. 


The Atlanta demonstrations followed a Southwide student confer- 


ence (see page 4). 


Another major Southwide meeting was that of 


the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (see page 3). 
Officials of chain variety stores announced that lunch counters had 


integrated in 112 Southern cities. 


In New Orleans the School Board 


assigned five Negro first-graders to white schools in token compliance 
with a court orcer effective November 14, but planned segregation of 


sexes. 


reviving the possibility of last-ditch efforts to close the schools. 


Meantime, a special session of the legislature was called, 


And 


in Tennessee, the Davidson County School Board (Nashville area) 
agreed to integrate its first four grades in January. 
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Voteless Dely Threats To Festily 


(SCEF Executive Director) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—Thirty- 
five Negroes from 10 Louisiana 
parishes testified about the color 
line in voting before the United 
States Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

They defied threats of criminal 
prosecution to do so. State offi- 
cials said they might. invoke a new 
law making it a criminal offense 
to complain to federal officials 
“without justification.” Penalties 
are from one to five years’ im- 
prisonment and up to $1000 in 
fine. 

The testimony explains why 
only 28 per cent of the Negroes 
over 21 in Louisiana are voters, 
while 75 per cent of the whites 
over 21 are registered. (See 
chart in April, 1959, Patriot.) 

Some of the discriminatory de- 
vices described at the hearing in- 
clude: requirements for reading 





ELLIS D. HOWARD, Greensburg, La., farmer, 
S. Commission on Civil Rights how 
Jim Crow voting machines are used in St. Helena 
Parish. Commission members are (from left): The 


tells the U. 


and “interpreting” the Constitu- 
tion, literacy tests, tedious iden- 
tification requirements, ambigu- 
ous questions on application 
blanks, “absentee” registrars, ab- 
solute discretion of the registrar, 
intimidation and threats. 

After listening to one witness, 
Dr. John I, Reddix, Monroe, , La., 





A Southern Profile 





Educator Pushes Integration 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

BUCKHANNON, W. Va. — Dr. 
James L. Hupp is one of the 
pioneers to whom credit belongs 
for progress toward integration 
in this state. 

As a college official and as 
a private citizen with an over- 
powering sense of social respon- 
sibility, he has worked quietly 
but tirelessly and effectively to 
break down racial barriers wher- 
ever he found them. 

Dr. Hupp is chairman of the 
Department of Education and the 
Division of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College here. 

Primarily, he is an educator, 
and because he is an educator 
to whom the training of human 
minds is a sacred mission, he is 
an integrationist. He doesn’t see 
how it could be any other way. 

Dr. Hupp stated his philosophy 
of education when he testified in 
1951 as an expert in the Claren- 
don County, S. C. school desegre- 
gation suit — one of the cases 
that led to the 1954 Supreme 


<a 


Court decision against school 
segregation. 
He said: “The business of edu- 


cation in our society is to pro- 
duce good citizens able to func- 
tion effectively in a democracy.” 

To do this, he went on, educa- 
tion must provide children with 
mental, physical, emotional and 
social development. 


“Children, white or black, do 





Dr. James L. Hupp 


not get social development if seg- 
regated,” he declared. “Segrega- 
tion makes a deep and lasting 
impression on the student, dis- 
torting the outlook of both the 
pupils ‘favored’ and the students 
discriminated against. Segrega- 
tion denies pupils the necessary 
preparation for life in a free, 
democratic society.” 

It was essentially this philos- 
ophy which the Supreme Court 
approved in its 1954 decision. 
After the decision NAACP offi- 
cials commended Dr. Hupp as 
having been “one of those who 
greatly aided in the successful 
preparation, development and 
presentation of the theory which 
won the unanimous vote of the 
Court.” 

* * x 


Dr, Hupp had to work hard for 
his own education. But his ac- 
ceptance of all human beings as 
equals and individuals was some- 
thing that came easily and natur- 
ally. He absorbed it as a child. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


dentist, tell how 


tr eS 


Rev. 


he had been a 
voter for eight years and was 
then “purged” from the rolls in 
1956 along with 5,000 other Ne- 
groes, Father T. M. Hesburgh of 
the Commission said: 

“It seems incredible to me 
that in the year 1960 you, a 
one-time registered voter, a 
law-abiding citizen, a_ profes- 
sional man and college gradu- 
ate who has _ served in the 
armed services, has not been 
able to vote for four years, and 
cannot vote for President on 
November 8.” 

The following were typical of 
the other accounts the Commis- 
sion heard: 

The Rev. John Henry Scott, a 
theological seminary graduate, 
has lived all his life in East Car- 
roll Parish, where no Negroes are 
registered although they outnum- 
ber the white population. 

The first time he went to reg- 
ister he was told to go next door. 
When he returned, the registrar’s 
door was locked. On his third at- 
tempt he chanzed his party affi- 
liation from Democrat to Repub- 
lican, thinking that might help. 

The registrar refused him, 
saying: “Don’t you know you 
can’t change your party that 
fast?” 

Subsequently, he was turned 
down because he was told he 
needed two voters to identify him. 
No white person would do this, 
and there were no Negroes reg- 
istered. 

Attorney James Sharp, Jr., 33, 
of Monroe, said he was retained 
by Negroes in Madison Parish to 


Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C.; 
Johnson, John A. Hannah, Robert C. Storey, Doyle 
E. Carlton, and Robert S. Rankin. Commissioners 
found some of the testimony 


George M. 


“incredible.” 


help them register. The registrar 
told him no Negroes had regis- 
tered in her 31 years as registrar 
and that none would. 

He said Sheriff E. C. Hester 
warned him he was “sitting on a 
powder keg” and if he continued 
his efforts “he would take me for 
a ride.” (Hester, a presidential 
elector on the States Rights tick- 
et, later denied this threat.) 

Dr. C. O. Simpkins, Shreveport 
dentist and leader of the registra- 
tion campaign in northern Louisi- 
ana, said two months ago 176 
Negroes atte.apted to register in 
two days in Caddo Parish and 
only two succeeded. He said 
tricky questions are one stumb- 
ling block — for example, stating 
one’s age in years, months, and 
days. 

(Dr. Simpkins is president of 
the United Christian Movement 
and serves on the board of SCEF 
and the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference.) 

Mrs. Dorothy Louise Jackson, 

(Continued on Page 4) 





National Shame 


JACKSON, Miss.—A recent 
survey of Negro voter regis- 
tration in 65 Mississippi coun- 
ties shows that no Negroes 
are registered in seven or 
eight counties and in 30 more 
only one to 10 are registered. 

The survey was made by 
Aaron Henry, Clarksdale, 
Miss., Negro leader. It was 
presented to the state advisory 
committee of the U. S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 
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Book Notes 





WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR, The 
Story of Jackie Robinson, by 
CaRL T. ROWAN with JACKIE 
RoBINSON, Random House, New 
York, $4.95. 

I was very much impressed with 
Robinson and his story, but not 
with the manner or style in which 
it was written. It did not read 
smoothly, and often the change of 
speaker was confusing. Neverthe- 
less I thought it a worthwhile 
book. 

It is a highly valuable 
both for the aspiring Negro and 
for the uneducated whiie. Its 
merits lie in its straight-forward- 
ness. Not being an erudite work, 
it reaches a larger public. 

That Robinson had courage is 


ADL Publishes 
Useful Works 


SUPPLEMENT TO SEGREGA- 
TION AND DESEGREGA- 
TION, A Digest of Recent Re- 
search, 1956-59, by MELVIN M. 
TUMIN, Anti-Defamation Lea- 
gue of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madi- 

New York 22, 


book 


son Avenue, 

N. Y., 60c. 

As the title indicates, this is a 
digest of research articles on seg- 
regation and desegregation in the 
three-year period covered. It is a 
32-page booklet, of use both to 
social researchers and persons en- 
gaged in social action. 

It supplements an original re- 
search digest, 112 pages, also by 
Tumin published by ADL in 1957 
and covering the 1951-56 period. 
The original is available for $2. 

ADL also offers a 
pamphlet-length field studies of 
Southern spots—Sturgis, 
Ky., Beaumont, Tex., Tallahas- 
see, Fla., Mansfield, Tex., Clinton, 
Tenn., Tuskegee, Ala., ete. 25c. 
each. 


series of 


crisis 


“This so-called white supremacy in the South is 
a nonsense and a luxury we cannot afford. We will 
lose allies in Africa and Asia unless we have a 


unquestionable. Tnis book shows 
his daring, but what is more im- 
portant, it shows the reason and 
foresight behind his actions. It 
that Robinson 


becomes evident 


was not a hothead; in fact, he 
had wonderful control 


temper. He seems to have always 


over his 


spoken out against injustice. 

In a nutshell, Wait Till Next 
Year illustrated to me the mili- 
civil rights 


tant movement for 


with its reward to the person 
and the movement, but not to the 
noeketbook. Jackie 
equality, if not his superiority, 
on the baseball field, but he did 
not stop there. He is still fight- 
ing, only in different and some- 
what broader fields (one of which 
is housing). He is just a darned 


proved his 


good guy. 
—WESI WEISE 
(Miss Weise is a white college 
student from Texas.) 





Hidden History 

History which gets little 
mention in the history books 
is told in a fascinating way in 
a new booklet, “The Gentle- 
man from Mississippi,” by 
Elizabeth Lawson. 

It’s the story of Hiram Rev- 
els the first Negro elected to 
the United States Senate. A 
Methodist minister, Revels 
went to the Senate in 1870 
from Mississippi to serve an 
unexpired term of 14 months. 
His history, as the author here 
tells it, throws much light on 
that period of Reconstruction, 
which is often distorted and 
obscured by other historians. 

The booklet is available 
from the author, at Box 316, 
Times Square Station, New 
York 36, N. Y., 35c. Reduced 
prices on quantity orders. 











News in Brief 





* 


Whites Join Texas Picket Line 


Increasing numbers of liberal 
white citizens are joining Negroes 
in the picketing of H. L. Green 
Department store in downtown 
Dallas, which still has segregated 
lunch counters. 

Carl and Laura Brannin, lead- 
ing Dallas liberals, have been 
among the regular pickets. He 
told The Texas Observer: 

“The reactionaries, of course 
have their venom more for us 
than for the Negroes.” 

But this hasn’t stopped any- 
body. White students are picket- 
ing too. The protest is sponsored 
by the Dallas Community Com- 
mittee, an interracial group, rep- 
resenting 125 organizations. 


* * * * * 


In eastern North Carolina, At- 
torney James R. Walker, Jr., is 
carrying to the State Supreme 
Court the case of Mrs. Nancy 
Bazemore, who was barred from 
registering to vote when she de- 
clined to write a section of the 
state constitution as it was dic- 
tated. The case is supported by 
the Progressive Civic Union and 
the Walker-Lassiter Defense 
Fund, which was formed to fight 
an earlier test case against dis- 
criminatory literacy tests. 


* * * * * 


In Burnsville, N. C., seven Ne- 
groes entered formerly white 
high schools as Yancey County 
bowed to court-ordered integra- 
tion. All was quiet; some Negroes 
soon joined the football team. 

The suit to integrate in Yancey 
County came after Negroes re- 
Tused to continue a daily 80-mile 


round trip to segregated schools 

in Asheville. There are no Ne- 

gro schools in Yancey County. 

(See Patriot, November, 1959.) 
°K * a a ae 

In Louisville, Ky., a profession- 
al city planner, Marshall Kaplan, 
said he was fired by the Planning 
and Zoning Commission because 
he had, as a private citizen, 
visited a department-store head 
to urge integration of eating fa- 
cilities. Commission members re- 
fused to comment publicly, but 
one admitted privately that this 
was the reasoa for the dismissal. 

* * ae ok * 

In Birmingham, Ala., it was 
reported that the Greyhound Bus 
Company has “disciplined” the 
driver who caused the arrest of 
the children o: the Rev. and Mrs. 
Fred L. Shuttlesworth for re- 


fusing to move to the back of 4 
bus. (See October Southern Pa- 
triot.) The company had bee, 
deluged with protests. 

Other developments in Birm. 
ingham: One of the Shuttles- 
worth children, Miss _ Patrici: 
Shuttlesworth, filed suit in Fed 
eral Court to require Birminghan 
airport limousines to transpor 
Negro passengers. Mr. Shuttles 
worth and the Rev. Charles Bil 
lips, filed suit to stop the Birm 
ingham Police Department fron 
sending detectives to meetings o 
the Alabama Christian Movemen 
for Human Rights. Mr. Shuttles 
worth also filed suit to open air 
port eating facilities. 

And Mr. Shuttlesworth was 
sentenced to six months in prison 
on charges growing out of sit-ins 
last spring. He appealed. 





Attack on Un-Americans 


A National Committee to Abolish the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has been formed under the chairmanship of Aubrey W. Wil- 


liams, SCEF president. 
throughout the nation. 


Members 


include civil liberties leaders 


Field secretary of the new organization is Frank Wilkinson, 
California civil liberties leader, who was cited for contempt of the 
Un-American Committee when he went to Atlanta in 1958 to assist 
Carl Braden, an SCEF field secretary, under committee attack. 

Two members of the Un-American Committee are leading South- 
ern segregationists, and the Committee has sought to label advocates 


of integration as “subversive.” 


Disclosures in the York (Pa.) 


Gazette and Daily last year revealed that committee personnel is 
linked to professional racists. (See June Southern Patriot.) 

First objective of the new national committee to abolish the Un- 
American Committee will be to mobilize congressional support for a 


resolution of Rep. James Roosevelt, California, for abolition. 


The 


resolution will come to a vote when Congress convenes in January. 
Southern Patriot readers are urged to write or visit their congressmen 
and ask them to support the Roosevelt resolution. 





| David Ogden: Victim of Hate | 


On the morning of September 
4, 1957, when nine courageous 
Negro students made history by 
walking through a mob to at- 
tempt to enter Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark., there 
was one white young person 
walking at their side. 

He was David Coblentz Ogden, 
then 21 years old. 

He had insisted that morning 
on accompanying his father on 
this mission. His father was 
the Rev. Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., 
president of the Little Rock 
Ministerial Association, who at 
the request of Negro leaders, 
had persuaded three other 
white ministers to take this 
walk with the Negro students. 

David had spent his boyhood in 
Staunton, Va., where he had been 

graduated from high school “cum 
laude” at the age of 16. He had 
excelled in academic work during 
the two years he attended Hamp- 
den Sydney College in Virginia. 

When his parents moved to Lit- 
tle Rock in 1954, he transferred to 
Southwestern Presbyterian Col- 





strong Democratic program to stamp out this evil.” 


—The Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, co-chairman, Cali- 


fornia Friends of SCEF. 





“The President often says it ‘takes time’ to 
change customs. He should take a look at the South 
now. In just eight months, we have completely 


Quotations To Remember 


altered the customs of our public eating facilities.” 
—Marion Wright, white North Carolina attorney, 
addressing student conference in Atlanta. 





“If I had to stand at the door each Sunday and 


check the motives of each of our people seeking 
entrance, I’d have to turn a hefty percentage 
away.”—The Rev, Albert Huntington Hatch, young 


white Episcopal minister in Savannah, Ga., com- 
menting on Negro kneel-ins and saying all persons 
are welcome at his church. 


lege in Memphis, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. degree as the 
honor student in his department. 
Subsequently, he did additional 
college work and held several 
positions including work with the 
Arkansas State Highway Depait- 
ment and the Y.M.C.A. 

After his walk with the Cen- 
tral High School students in 
1957, he suffered many taunts 
and insults from Little Rock 
citizens. His father was forced 
to resign as pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church in Little 
Rock because of his outspoken 
stand for integration; he then 
became associate pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

David continued to live and 
work in Little Rock after his 
parents moved to Huntington. On 
one occasion, an associate in an 
office where he worked said: “If 
you like the NAACP and Daisy 
Bates so much, why don’t you 
wear a daisy?” 

One man in the office who had 
been one of his best friends, when 
he found out who he was, told 
David he wished he had never 
met him and that he should be 
run out of town. 

In the spring of 1960, another 
young fellow-worker came to 
David’s room, insulted him, and 
struck him with his fists. David 
would not fight back. But the 
next day he left Little Rock. 
He went to Huntington where 
he sought work unsuccessfully 
for about three months. 

His father wrote: “He was ter- 


ribly depressed. He had always 
been a gentle and kindiy person, 
and all the tension and violence 
accentuated the condition of ner- 
vousness, sleeplessness and des- 
pondency through which he had 
been passing for quite a long 
time. 

“On June 22, 1960, he went 
from Huntington in his car to 
visit friends in Tennessee .. . 
The next morning he took his 
own life by gun shot in a motel 
in Rogersville, Tenn... .” 

Later, Mrs. Daisy Bates who 

led the Little Rock school struggle 
wrote Mr. Ogden: “David is a vic- 
tim of the deadliest war known to 
mankind: hatred, bigotry and sin. 
With the help of God, may we 
continue our efforts to eradicate 
the kind of practice that caused 
this tragedy. It is people like you 
and Mrs. Ogden who enforce my 
faith in Christianity .. .” 





David Ogden 
(1936-1960) 
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" 3500 Attend 


BY JIM WOOD 

(Mr. Wood is administrative as- 

stant to Dr. Martin Luther 
ing, Jr.) 
SHREVEPORT, La. — On 
iesday, October 11, the South- 
n Christian Leadership Confer- 
ce opened its annual confer- 
ce at Evergreen Baptist Church 
re, 
As we approached the airport 
ym 8,000 feet, the orderly rows 
houses and gracefully winding 
eets and roads gave rise to 
lings of peace and quiet. This, 
vell knew, was the deception of 
stance. 

The executive board and offi- 
ers met in closed session, and a 
rogram for future activities 
vas presented. For me this was 
he high note of the conference. 
(hese men, leaders representing 
13 Southern states, swiftly ap- 
»roved the new program which 
in the words of SCLC presi- 
dent, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., “. .. will get the job done.” 
Based on constant protest pres- 

ure through nonviolent direct 
mass action, SCLC will establish 
i national basis for the organiza- 
tion. It will seek affiliation of all 
organizations whose purpose is 
constructive and morally accept- 
able. 

At the disposal of its affiliates 
will be guidance, technical ‘know- 
how’, legal advice, educational 
material and leadership. Further, 
it will provide counseling service, 
field staff trouble-shooting as- 
sistance, machinery for public re- 
lations activity and general pro- 
gram development. 

The long range goals seek 
political, sociviogical and eco- 
nomic “awareness” in the popu- 
lation as a platform for the 

continued protest pressure nec- 
essary to defeat segregation 
and discrimination. 

There will be intensified effort 
in youth activity starting with 
six-year-olds, with greatest 
cent on junior and senior high 
school and college youth. 

At no point in the program will 
the affiliate be required to accept 
rules or regulation or supervision. 

The general conference opened 
with a mass meeting Tuesday 
night at Little Union Baptist 
Church. The crowd spilled over to 


ac- 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
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August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts 
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IRVING NOVICH. 
(My commission expires at death.) 
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A WHITE ADMIRER of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Chet Allen, 

Shreveport businessman, who attended SCLC annual meeting, chats 

during a conference break with Dr. King (right) and Dr. C. O. Simp- 

kins, Shreveport leader who heads voter registration drive in north- 
ern Louisiana. 


the sidewalk. Dr. Gardner C. 
Taylor in a keynote address said: 

“When the nation reckons its 

heroes with unbiased eyes it 
will count itself glad that you 

were its sons, the leaders of the 
Southern Christian Leadership 

Conference, and that in the pil- 
grimage of the Republic to the 
city of truth and freedom, you 
would not spare it, would not 
allow it to cravenly quit at 
some halfway house. . .” 

The next night another mass 
meeting brought a second over- 
flow crowd to Galilee Baptist 
church to hear Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

Daytime meetings consisted of 
workshops and plenary sessions. 


89th Vietory 

OKLAHOMA CiTY — The 
NAACP Youth Council here re- 
cently integrated another restau- 
rant, the 89th local eating es- 
tablishment to drop color bars 
since sit-ins started in 1958. 





In one of these, Jim Lawson said: 
“Laws are not made in the court 
house alone but they are made 
under the pressure of the moral 
demand of the people. . .” 

Other speakers included: 
Wyatt T. Walker, new execu- 
tive director of SCLC; D. E. 
King of Louisville, and two 
student leaders, Ed King and 
Bernard Lee. Guy Carawan, 
white folk singer of Highlander 
Folk School, led singing. 

Two major segregationist at- 
tacks occurred. After the Tuesday 
night meeting, as Dr. C. O. Simp- 
kins, militant Shreveport leader 
of the United Christian Move- 
men, drove Ralph Abernathy, John 
Brooks, and Guy Carawan to 
their lodgings, they were stopped 
by two police cars. 

The four were taken to head- 
quarters and detained over an 
hour. Their belongings were rifled 
and confidential pape:s removed. 
KKK was scratched deeply into 
Dr. Simpkins’ auto. 
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Then on the day after the con- 
ference closed, the Rev. Harry 


Blake, SCLC 
field secretary, 
was fired on 


from a passing 
auto as he drove 
along a Shreve- 
port street. The 
bullet smashed 
the windshield 
and lodged in the front seat an 
inch from his shoulder. 

Shreveport is a “tight” town. 
The white press was noticeably 
absent from our meetings. The 
police are the storm troopers of 
the segregationists. But in open 
defiance to this, the air at our 
meetings was charged with deter- 
mination to continue the march 
to freedom. About 3,500 persons 
participated in the conference. 

As a new member of the 
SCLC staff, I departed from 
Shreveport a bit reluctantly. 
Friendships were formed, the 
excitement and camaraderie 
when men meet to reaffirm 
their allegiance to great causes 
and plan the battle ahead af- 
fected me deeply. 





Mr. Blake 





More Arrested 

They aren’t making head- 
lines anymore, but arrests of 
persons protesting segregation 
continue throughout the South. 

Recently 11 students were 
arrested for lunch-counter sit- 
ins in Sumter, S. C., eight in 
Orangeburg, S. C. In Jackson, 
Tenn., students succeeded in 
integration buses, moved on to 
lunch counters and there were 
more St. Louis, 
three youths were jailed for a 


arrests. In 


downtown cafeteria sit-in, and 
a minister for a restaurant 
sit-in. In New Orleans, dem- 
onstrations continued despite 
a series of arrests. 

And in Hopewell, Va., drug- 
store sit-ins continued with 64 
—all adults—arrested and 31 
already under 60-day sentences 
for trespassing. The law firm 
of Jordan, Dawley & Holt won 
a victory in establishing a 
precedent for separate trials 
for Hopewell defendants who 
protested being tried in mass 
“like a bunch of sheep.” 














A Ten -Year Prison Term? 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A white student at Tulane University 
faces a possible 10-year prison term for joining Negro students ina 


lunch-counter sit-in here. 


He is S. Langston Goldfinch, who is charged with criminal 


anarchy. 


Negro students arrested with him face lesser charges, 


but police claimed Goldfinch was the “leader” of the movement. 
Actually, he says, he was just the spokesman for one group of 


demonstrators. 


Goldfinch is a native Southerner and currently a graduate student 


in philosophy. 


Dr. Samue! Gandy, dean of Lawless Memorial Chapel at Dillard 
University and an SCEF board member, heads a committee which is 
raising funds to defend Goldfinch and to make the public aware of his 


case. 


Leading clergymen and educators are joining in this effort. 


Contributions are needed. Send checks to Goldfinch Defense Fund, 
Box 36, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La. 








Educator Believes Integration Is Vital 


(Continued from Page 1) 

He was born in 1891, the son 
of a miner, and grew up in Hem- 
lock, a mining community in 
southeastern Ohio. When he was 
14, he himself worked as a trap- 
per boy in a mine. 


Although there was only one 
Negro living in this community, 
it was virtually a melting pot of 
nationalities — Hungarians, Irish, 
Rumanians, Italians, Czechs, Ger- 
mans, Scotch, Welsh and English 
all living and working together. 
Diversity of national background, 
Dr. Hupp recalls, was considered 
an attribute, something to be 
proud of. 


For example he recalls a farm- 
er in the community saying to 
a friend of his who was of Czech 
descent: “Jim, I envy you.” 
“Why?” the boy asked, “Because 
you can speak two languages, and 
I can only speak one.” 


Thus, Dr. Hupp learned early 
the lesson that friendship with 
people of varied cultures and 
races is a thing that makes life 
interesting, rich, and worth- 
while. And when he first came 
to know Negroes, during his 
teaching and college years, it 
was only natural that each one 
was “just another person.” 

Dr. Hupp was working his way 
through college while he taught. 
He worked as a teacher and 
school administrator in several 
Ohio communities and later at 


Capital University, Otterbein Col- 
ege and Ohio State. Meantime, he 
obtained his B.S. Degree from 
Ohio University, his A.M. ‘rom 
Columbia, and eventually his 
Ph.D. from Ohio State. 

During the Depression of the 
1930’s, he worked six years as 
state supervisor of adult educa- 
tion for the Ohio Department of 
Education, setting up classes for 
the foreign-born, for workers’ 
education with the unions, for 
other adults whose educational 
opportunities had been limited. 

It was this experience which 
reinforced Dr. Hupp’s convic- 
tion that preparation for citi- 
zenship is the first function of 
education. 

When he came to West Vir- 
ginia to teach at West Virginia 
Wesleyan in 1942, he was shock- 
ed at the inferior condition of 
Negro schools. He noted that 
Negro and white children played 
together without incident; it 
seemed ridiculous that they did 
not attend school together. 

He also observed that some 
Negroes in Buckhannon could 
have a college education if they 
could be admitted to West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan but could not af- 
ford to go away to school. He 
set out to do something about it, 

He worked with the Sociology 
Department in circulating a 
questionnaire to see what the 
students thought about integra- 
tion. 


“We found no strong feeling 
against it,’ Dr. Hupp recalls. 
“Then it was a student from 
Alabama, a girl, who became 
very much interested and, as 
president of the student reli- 
gious group, began inviting 
Negro high school students to 
meet regularly with her 
group.” 

In 1949, Dr. Hupp introduced 
at a meeting of the college ad- 
ministrative committee a resolu- 
tion asking the Board of Trustees 
to admit students without regard 
to race. This was amended to 
apply only to Buckhannon stu- 
dents, but when the board acted, 
it adopted a policy following Dr. 
Hupp’s original motion. The first 





Begin Early 


Dr. Hupp has summarized 
his belief in integration as an 
essential part of education in 
this way: “We must begin in 
the first grad2 to develop be- 
lief in the economic and polit- 
ical dignity of men whatever 
their backgrounds or the color 
of their skins . . . equipping 
youth with the habits of belief 
and action that are compatible 
with democracy ... They will 
learn to value, as a democratic 
people must, the sharing of in- 
dividual difference as a tool 
for achieving a more signifi- 
cant common life.” 











Negro students entered West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan in 1949, and there 
have been some every year ever 
since. 
“They have always been com- 
pletely accepted,” he said. 
“There have been no incidents.” 


Meantime, Dr. Hupp was work- 
ing through his participation in 
many civic and professional or- 
ganizations to bring integration 
to the community too. It was 
partly because of this advance 
preparation that the public 
schools of Buckhannon integrated 
within a few months after the 
1954 Supreme Court decision. In 
more recent years, he has worked 
for integration of restaurants 
and other public facilities. 


He has also extended his in- 
fluence far beyond his home 
community. Since 1949, he has 
served on the board of the 
Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund and is now its sec- 
retary. He has attended all its 
conferences since 1950 and 
spoke at both the 1950 Con- 
ference on Discrimination in 
Higher Education in Atlanta 
and at the historic 1952 Colum- 
bia, S. C., youth conference 
which brought Negro and 
white college students together 
from all over the South. 

His years of effort in this field 
have served to deepen his convic- 
tion that only integrated schools 
can produce good citizens. 
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By ANNE BRADEN 

(SCEF Field Secretary) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Approximate- 
ly 140 student 
from all parts of the South met 
here in mid-October to chart the 


protest leaders 


course ahead. 
They were joined by numerous 
Atlanta 40 Northern 


student leaders, and 44 observers 


students, 


from supporting organizations, 


mostly adult. 


As one of the latter, trying 
to assess the depth and breadth 
of this movement which has 
shaken the nation, I was im- 
pressed first of all by the exu- 
berant self-confidence of the 
Negro students. 

Marion Barry, Jr., chairman of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordin- 
ating Committee which sponsor- 
ed the conference, articulated it 
in his opening remarks: 

“For the first time in history, 
Negro students sit down at the 
conference table with officials 
and are heard. For the first time 
in history, Negro students are 
heard by the political parties, and 
our demands were written into 
their platforms.” 

It was a note that was echo- 
ed throughout the three-day 
conference, These young people 

had made history and were 
sure they could make more. In 
eight months, over 100 cities 
had integrated lunch counters, 
but there remained the res- 
taurants, theatres, hotels, job 
opportunities, many other areas 
and there remained the 

Deep South. 
struck 
widespread 


I was too by an ap- 
parently realization 
that the road ahead called for 
sacrifice. Tom Gaither, formerly 
a student in South Carolina and 
now with CORE, summed it up: 
“The glamorous stage of the 
movement is over. From now on, 
the need is for people willing 
to suffer.” 
One of the biggest rounds of 
applause came when the Rev. 
James Lawson of Nashville said: 
“We lost the finest hour of 
this movement when so many 
hundreds of us left the jails 
across the South. Instead of 
letting the adults scurry around 
getting bail, we should have in- 
sisted that they scurry about 
to end the system which had 
put us in jail. If history offers 
us such an opportunity again, 
let us be prepared to seize it.” 


And third, I was impressed 


again by the high level from 
which the students view their 
struggle, As Ed King, of Ken- 


tucky, said: 

“We seek to be part of more 
than a fight again segregation; 
we seek to be part of a New 
America.” 

True no one defines specifically 
what this “new America” will be. 
The vision is still a vague one. 
But it’s a big vision — one that 





Cab Suit Filed 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A suit has 
been filed challenging a city 
law that prohibits white cab 
drivers from transporting Ne- 
groes and colored cab drivers 
from transporting white per- 
sons. Plaintiffs are Attorney 
Len Holt, Norfolk, Va., and the 
Rev. Wyatt T. Walker, execu- 
tive director of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. 














Student Movement: New Phase 
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ATLANTA STUDENTS, led by Lonnie King (upper left), organize 
to welcome participants in the southwide student conference. 






The 


theme was “Nonviolence and the Achievement of Desegregation.” 


already transcends the simple is- 
sue of minority rights. 

Over and over in talking 
with the you hear 
the phrases, “Not for the Ne- 

race, but for the human 
race”... “not a fight against 
the white men but against prej- 
.. “a world 


students, 


gro 


udice and hate” . 


where men are one” a 


new kind of community” .. . 

Cynics say it’s only a minority 
of students think in these 
terms, Maybe so. But I button- 


holed as many of them as I could 


who 


catch, and I didn’t find one who 
didn’t use these or similar 
phrases. And if some say they 
are only empty words, how many 
movements in history have used 
such words? 

There was discussion, both for- 
mal and informe! as te whether 
nonviolence, the basis of the 
movement, should be accepted as 
a philosophy of life or simply as 
a tactic. The argument was not 
settled, of course, but most of 
the discussions I heard concluded 
that there was room for both ap- 
proaches. 


One encouraging element 
was participation of white stu- 
dents. There were 12 Southern 
ones at the conference — piti- 
fully few in a way, but an in- 
crease over the first student 
conference at Raleigh last 
spring. 

Most of them were active in 
protest movements back home. A 
few were there to find out more 
about the movement and serve as 
a bridge for other white students 
whose interest is being aroused. 

The students met in workshops. 
They listened to adult speakers, 


and all were good—Lillian Smith, 


Dr. M. L. King, Jr., Ella Baker, 
Marion Wright, Lewis Jones. 

There problems, or 
course — the slow-moving me- 
chanics of working out an or- 
ganization, some personal jeal- 
ousies these students, 
despite their accomplishments, 
are human beings and not 
saints. But I suspect that most 
of this was growing pains. 
The difficulties seemed much 
less important to me after I 
had left the conference and 
realized what a truly remark- 
able gathering it was. 

The test be what each 
student back in his 
home community. But I find my- 
self agreeing with Virginius B. 
Thornton of Virginia, who said: 


were 


since 


will 


does now 


“This movement cannot be con- 
tained. It will grow and broaden, 
and what we do in the South will 
help us find ways to break down 
the artificial barriers between all 
men everywhere.” 


* 


Protests Free Him 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — 
Richard F. Parker was released 
from jail heve after serving 60 
days of a 90-day sentence. Pro- 
tests had descended on city of- 
ficials from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Parker, a white student at 
Florida State University, Talla- 
nassee, was jailed for joining 
Negro youth in sit-ins. (See 
October Southern Patriot.) In jail 
his jaw was broken by a segrega- 
tionist fellow-prisoner. He couldn’t 
eat solid foods and lost 25 pounds 
in 35 days. 

However, sympathizers all over 
the United States sent him let- 
ters, books, and money. 
gained back some weight. 
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Richard Parker 


He was thus able to buy extra milk an 
After his release, he said: 


“T feel good, and I want to thank all the people who supported m« 
I plan to and will continue to participate in demonstrations agains 


segregation. 
cause at all.” 


My time in jail has not decreased my dedication to thi 


Parker’s commitment to integration is rooted in religious belief 
Friends in Orlando, Fla., who went to school and church with him, sa) 


he “always had a feeling for the underdog . 


wouldn’t do to help others.” 


.. there was nothing kx 


Two Jacksonville Negro attorneys, Earl M. Johnson and Ernes 
D. Jackson, contributed their services in efforts to free him. ‘SCEF 








supporters in Florida led in organizing protests in this state. 





TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — City 
officials here refused to set up a 
bi-racial commission, as requested 
of all Florida cities by Gov. Le- 
Roy Collins. So the city’s religi- 
ous leaders formed one on their 
own. 

It is called the Bi-racial Citi- 
zens Committee, and it 
formed on the initiative of the 


Over Half 


A recent pell in Texas shows 
that 54 ner cent of the people 
new favor school integration, 
with only 31 per cent opposed 
and 15 per cent undecided. 


was 




















Florida Ministers Lead 


Tallahassee Ministerial Associa 
tion and the Ministerial Alliance 
the latter a Negro group. 

It comes as a 





result of pro- y z. 
tests against y tin 
segregation. Its ~ ae 
purpose is to A ‘> 
improve race 
relations. 

The commit- Dr. Hudson 
tee includes seven white and 


six Negro leaders. Among them 
is Dr. James Hudson, chaplain at 
Florida A & M University and a 
member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund. 








Token Integration in Houston 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In September, 1956, she began 

teaching first grade at Kash- 

mere Gardens School.” 

One would think these creden- 
tials would fully qualify Miss 
Syrgley to teach children in the 
first grade, but Dr. MacFarland 
felt it necessary to continue with 
Miss Syrgley’s academic back- 
ground: 

“She has a B.A. Degree from 
Florence State Teachers College, 
having majored in Elementary 
Ecucation.” 

“And,” added Dr, MacFarland 
mysteriously, “she is well quali- 
fied by training and temperament 








Voteless 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of Shreveport, said she attempted 
to identify herself to the regis- 
trar by presenting her beauti- 
cian’s license, When she brought 
her 1957 license, she was told “it 
was too old.” Then she brought 
her 1960 license and was told “it 
is not old enough.” 

Joe Kirk, of Bossier Parish 
where 7 per cent of the Negroes 
are registered, said he failed three 
times to interpret a section of the 
Constitution to the satisfaction 
of the registrar. “It don’t suit 
me,” she told him. 

On the fourth try, his inter- 
pretation was accepted, but the 
woman deputy said she had 
been instructed to ask him 
more questions. 

“She asked me if I had any 





Testify 


illegitimate children.” I said, “Not 
that I know of.” She said, “That 
is a damned lie.” 

Several times during the 
hearings, the Commissioners 
asked the witnesses if any spe- 
cial identification or interpre- 
tation of the Constitution were 
required of them when they 
went to pay their taxes. The 
answer, of course, was always 
in the negative. 

The Louisiana hearings were 
originally scheduled for Shreve- 
port in July 1959, but were can- 
celled when the state challenged 
the constitutionality of the Com- 
mission and obtained an injunc- 
tion, The U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld the Commission in June, 
1960, clearing the way for the 
hearings. 





to handle this special assign- 
ment.” 

Did this mean that while the 
mere presence of a small Negro 
boy might be emotionally disturb- 
ing to a lesser teacher, Miss Lola 
Marie Syrgley could be counted 
on not to bat an eye? 

One would like to believe 
that she was chosen because 
she likes small boys, any color 
at all, and that she could make 
Tyronne feel at ease in his new 
school. 

But that is not the way the 
Houston School Board was ap- 
proaching “integration.” With 
Tyronne safely in, Dr. MacFar- 
land continued his laborious task 
of processing applications of 10 
other Negre applicants, all of 
whom had to enter late. 

To many it was surprising in- 
deed that the superintendent of 
the nation’s largest dual school 
system found it necessary to 
sweep aside everything else on 
his desk and devote himself so 
completely to a handful of ap- 
plications for the first grade. 

The implication seemed to be 
“Danger! This calls for top- 
man regardless of what else 
demands his attention.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
the Houston board, like any bat- 
tler who does not like to admit 
defeat, did the expected. It stop- 
ped fighting in the courts but 
started on a path of subterfuge 
and petty psychological warfare. 
Still clinging to the idea that the 
school system could not possibly 
integrate without having TROU- 


BLE, it had not yet accepted the 
fact that, indeed, there was no 
trouble, 

Dr. Petersen, the board pres- 
ident, expressed the grim fore- 
bodings of the segregationists: 
“One can’t tell what impact 
integration may have on white 
children.” 

From all reports of this “im- 
pact,” the few white children who 
are being exposed to any inte- 
gration this year are learning 
their letters and numerals, play- 
ing, working and laughing just 
as first graders have always 
done. But, unfortunately, few are 
having the experience. For the 
Houston Independent Schools 
have changed from a “dual sys- 
tem” to an “integrated” one in 
name only. 
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